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made  in  the  South  show*  that  kafir  corn  has  a feeding  value  about  90  per  cent  that  of 
corn — a rank  to  which  feterita  is  also  entitled.  The  following  table  gives  the  per- 
centage content  of  corn,  wheat,  kafir,  and  feterita: 


Feterita. 

Corn. 

Kafir. 

Wheat. 

M oisture ...  . 

in.  82 

10.  90 

9.73 

12.94 

Ash  

1.48 

1.50 

1.70 

1.62 

(’rude  protein . . 

11.50 

71.71 

10.  50 

12.69 

13.94 

Carbohydrates 

69.60 

70.98 

67. 70 

Crude  fiber 

1.15 

2.10 

1.38 

2.24 

Crude  fat 

3.34 

5.40 

3.52 

1.56 

Feterita  is  one  of  the  newest  grain  crops  introduced  into  America,  having  been 
brought  to  America  about  six  years  ago  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  it  has  not  been  grown  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  full  worth 
and  adaptability  to  American  soils  and  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  it  and  that  it  soon  will  become  a recognized  farm  staple,  especially 
in  the  Southwest,  owing  especially  to  its  drouth-resisting  qualities.  Feterita  is  some- 
what softer  than  kafir,  and  for  this  reason  gives  better  results  in  digestion  experiments. 
The  harder  grains  such  as  kafir  and  milo  will  pop,  and  can  be  used  in  making  excellent 
grades  of  hominy.  The  popped  grains  have  a pleasing  flavor.  Feterita  flour,  however, 
lias  a much  sweeter  taste  than  kafir  or  milo. 

The  preparation  of  flours  from  these  grains  is  a simple  process,  providing  the  grains 
have  been  well  cleaned.  After  being  ground  in  a mill,  a bolting  cloth  can  be  used 
to  produce  a very  fine  grade  of  meal  or  flour.  Practically  the  same  process  can  be 
followed  in  preparing  flours  from  the  grain  sorghums,  although  experiments  of  this 
character  are  not  as  advanced  as  in  the  case  of  feterita  and  kafir.  The  war  is  lending 
considerable  encouragement  to  the  study  of  these  problems  in  southern  agricultural 
colleges. 

Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  is  the  sculptor  whose  work  is  dealt  with 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
English  version  of  the  article  is  as  follows : 

Prominent  among  the  younger  sculptors  of  America  is  Adolph 
Alexander  Weinman,  of  New  York.  In  his  works  one  finds  an  expres- 
sion of  real  American  art  and  ideals.  He  is  one  of  the  few  present- 
day  sculptors  who  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  professional  career 
has  found  inspiration  in  American  subjects  and  thought,  and  whose 
art  education  has  been  acquired  almost  wholly  in  this  country  and 
under  the  influence  of  America’s  greater  artists. 

Mr.  Weinman  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
but  a child  of  10.  As  a youngster  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  art 
and  a few  years  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a carver  of  wood  and 
ivory.  In  this  occupation  he  displayed  unusual  talent  and  ability. 
At  16  he  entered  the  evening  classes  in  drawing  and  modeling  at  the 
Cooper  Union.  While  a student  here  he  won  the  Mitchell  Vance 
prize  for  drawing  and  his  work  attracted  marked  attention.  Four 
years  later  lie  became  a pupil  of  Philip  Martiny  at  the  latter’s  studio, 
but  while  studying  under  Martiny  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Art  Students’  League.  In  the  classes  of  modeling  he  did  such  excel- 
lent work  and  displayed  so  much  talent  that  he  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  at  that  time  one  of  the 


STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  FRANK- 
FORT, KY. 

Besides  this  statue  of  Lincoln,  Weinman  also  made  the  one  erected  in  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  the  birthplace 
of  the  martyred  president.  In  this  work  the  artist  has  imbreathed  a spirit  of  kindliness,  calm,  dig- 
nity, and  philospohic  resignation  into  the  strong  and  rugged  face  of  the  great  Lincoln. 
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instructors  in  the  league.  He  won  a number  of  prizes  for  modeling 
and  came  more  and  more  under  the  observation  of  St.  Gaudens,  who 
offered  the  young  student  every  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Weinman  later  became  a pupil  in  the  studio  of  St.  Gaudens,  and 
the  influence  which  this  greatest  of  American  sculptors  exerted  on 
him  is  frequently  noted  in  his  sculptural  efforts.  Concluding  his 
studies,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  Charles  Id.  Niehaus  and 
later  to  Daniel  C.  French,  sculptors  who  occupy  ranking  positions  in 
the  sculptural  world  and  whose  works  have  been  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  series. 

With  this  art  education  as  a foundation,  coupled  with  the  experi- 
ence he  acquired  as  assistant  in  the  studios  of  the  several  eminent 
sculptors,  Weinman  entered  into  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
and  soon  was  rewarded  with  his  first  important  commissions.  He 
received  the  award  in  the  competition  for  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
monument  which  the  Maryland  Union  proposed  to  erect  in  Baltimore. 
Many  of  the  country’s  leading  sculptors  submitted  designs  in  the 
contest,  but  the  committee  found  unusual  points  of  excellence  and 
superiority  in  Weinman’s  conception  of  what  such  a monument  should 
typify  and  selected  him  as  the  winner.  He  completed  a handsome 
monument,  which  to-day  forms  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Druid 
Hill  Park,  where  it  is  placed. 

Another  notable  competition  in  which  he  was  the  successful  con- 
testant was  for  the  Macomb  monument  in  Detroit,  Mich.  This 
statue,  unveiled  on  September  11,  1908,  was  erected  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Michigan  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  1812  and  is  a fitting 
memorial  to  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
burg.  The  statue  is  of  a distinctly  military  character.  It  rests  on 
a pedestal  of  granite,  which  rises  from  a pavement  of  pebbles  laid 
m cement  and  flanked  by  three  smaller  pedestals  bearing  cannon  of 
the  period  of  1812.  The  granite  used  is  of  a pinkish  color,  mottled 
with  black  and  green,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  pebble  pavement 
and  the  green  of  the  cannon  and  statue.  The  figure  represents  the 
heroic  general  in  the  tense  attitude  of  the  commander  before  a crit- 
ical battle.  The  expression  of  extreme  concentration  is  the  most 
original  note  in  the  composition  and  is  relieved  from  too  great  monot- 
ony by  the  fine  flowing  lines  of  the  army  cloak,  blown  forward  by  the 
wind.  The  statue  is  throbbing  with  life,  and  critics  assert  that  it 
possesses  some  of  that  stimulating  and  idealistic  quality  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Weinman’s  early  instructor,  St.  Gaudens. 

Weinman  has  also  done  a number  of  remarkable  statues  of  Lincoln. 
He  did  the  Lincoln  memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  the  birthplace  of 
the  President,  and  also  a standing  figure  of  Lincoln  for  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  capitol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  both  of  these  he  has  ably 
expressed  the  vigor  and  power  of  the  martyred  President;  and  yet, 
with  the  deft  touch  of  the  master  sculptor,  he  has  imbreathed  a 


SILENCE.  THE  LIGHT  ETERNAL. 

DECORATIVE  PANELS. 

Included  in  Weinman’s  sculptural  efforts  are  many  examples  of  handsome  decorative  panels.  His  American  and  classic  ideal 
figures,  as  well  as  his  oriental  conceptions,  are  replete  with  allegory,  symbolism,  and  mysticism.  Products  of  his  art  may  be 
seen  among  the  embellishments  of  many  public  buildings  and  memorials  in  the  United  States. 


KNEELING  CHERUB. 

A dainty  and  charming  concept  by  Weinman  forming  part  of  the  Wolcott  Memorial  at  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, New  York  City. 


DESCENDING  NIGHT. 

This  design  was  used  by  Weinman  for  the  fountain  of  the  Setting  Sun  which  was  exhibited  at  the  recent 

exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
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spirit  of  kindliness,  calm,  dignity,  and  philosophic  resignation  into 
the  strong  and  rugged  face  of  the  great  Lincoln  that  seems  to  reveal 
the  innermost  thoughts  and  wonderful  character  of  the  beloved 
emancipator. 

A portrait  statue  executed  by  Weinman  and  which  reveals  the 
ability  of  the  sculptor  in  this  class  of  work  is  that  of  Alexander  J. 
Cassatt,  the  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 
This  bust  is  a conspicuous  ornament  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in 
New  York  City,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  daily  pass  through  the  great  terminal.  In  the  portrait 
heads  of  women  he  happily  merges  characterization  and  simplicity, 
and  produces  a relief  of  charm  and  delicacy. 

But  Weinman  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  special  field  in  sculp- 
ture. Besides  works  of  a monumental  character  he  has  executed  a 
number  of  commissions  for  designs  of  a symbolic  and  decorative  na- 
ture. At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  and  again  at  the  Brussels 
Exposition  of  1910  his  artistic  efforts  received  silver  medals.  At  St. 
Louis  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  famous  group  called  “The 
Destiny  of  the  Red  Man,”  a plastic  composition  symbolizing  in  strik- 
ing manner  the  disappearance  of  a race  that  is  fast  passing  out  of  the 
life  of  this  Nation.  It  is  a much  admired  composition,  and  the 
Indian  figures  are  especially  vigorous.  The  whole  treatment  has  a 
dramatic  appeal  of  stirring  effect.  At  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  1915,  he  contributed  the  foun- 
tains of  the  “Rising  Sun”  and  the  “Setting  Sun”  for  the  Court  of 
the  Universe.  These  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  for  their 
graceful  treatment  and  softness  of  lines. 

In  his  studies  and  concepts  the  sculptor  manifests  a fondness  for  the 
intractable  subject,  children  and  cattle  probably  dividing  honors  for 
an  irresponsive  disdain  of  the  artist.  Weinman,  however,  does  not 
wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
follows  it  into  its  native  haunt  and  there  with  portable  stand  draws 
it  in  its  natural  poses  and  habitual  characteristics. 

Another  sculptural  commission  which  has  won  him  much  praise 
and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  is  the  pair  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  he  made  for  the  handsome  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  two  figures  flank  the  entrance  of  the  new  Masonic 
edifice  and  have  excited  the  most  glowing  comments  from  lovers  of 
art.  They  are  superb  creatures,  splendidly  decorative,  symbolic 
of  the  mystic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  that  silent  form,  and  yet 
highly  appropriate.  In  their  position  on  the  dominating  side 
pedestals  they  are  most  effective  and  seem  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
oriental  charm  and  splendor  to  the  magnificent  temple. 

In  connection  with  architecture,  Weinman  has  done  some  beautiful 
decorative  work.  The  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  the 


Statuettes  in  bronze,  by  Weinman.  The  figures  represent  typical  American  atheletes  full  of  action  and  vigor.  A study  of  the  statuettes  reveals  the  remarkable 
detail  that  the  artist  has  given  to  the  sturdy  bodies  of  the  young  men;  yet  these  touches  are  hidden  in  the  cleverly  poised  position  which  mark  the  first  impres- 
sion that  the  observer  receives. 


One  of  a pair  of  sphinxes  which  adorn  the  entrance  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  are  superb  creatures,  splendidly  decorative, 
and  symbolic  of  the  mystic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  temple.  They  add  a distinct  note  of  oriental  charm  and  splendor  to  the  magnificent 
building. 


MEDALS  AND  COINS,  BY  WEINMAN. 


As  a designer  of  medals  Weinman  stands  among  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  The  medals  of  honor 
of  leading  literary  and  scientific  societies,  the  new  silver  dime  and  half  dollar  are  among  his  works. 
The  upper  picture  represents  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  On  the 
obverse  side  is  the  head  of  Apollo.  The  center  pictures  are  the  two  sides  of  the  new  half  dollar  now  in 
circulation . The  lower  pictures  represent  the  medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
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library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
all  of  New  York,  ancl  the  capitol  at  Madison,  Wis.,  contain  examples 
of  his  art  in  embellishments  and  panel  decorations.  In  these  efforts 
he  has  produced  some  highly  ornate  work,  depicting  by  classic  figure 
and  symbolic  interpretation  the  spirit  of  their  environment  or  the 
motive  of  their  placement. 

As  a medalist,  however,  he  ranks  probably  second  to  none.  Ingeni- 
ous and  skillful  in  this  branch  of  artistic  endeaver,  he  has  produced 
some  exceptionally  fine  work.  No  doubt  his  early  training  as  a 
wood  and  ivory  carver  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  medal  of  honor 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  is  his  work,  as  is  also  the 
medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the’  United 
States  medal  for  life  saving  on  the  railroads.  He  also  did  the 
official  medal  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  all  these  designs  he 
combined  strength  with  simplicity,  thus  creating  an  object  of  striking 
charm.  Most  recently  he  has  designed  a series  of  coins  for  the  United 
States  Government.  New  coins  of  the  denomination  of  10  cents 
and  50  cents  are  now  in  circulation  in  this  country  and  are  bringing 
forth  much  favorable  comment  for  the  beauty  of  design  and  the 
effective  expression  through  it  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  this  country. 

The  Construction  of  Highways  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Muriel 
Bailey  in  the  September  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin. 
The  author  makes  the  introductory  statement  that  the  subject  of 
good  roads  is  as  old  as  written  history,  and  proceeds  to  prove  the 
assertion  by  outlining  in  an  interesting  manner  the  methods  of 
building  highways  from  the  days  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  famous 
Egyptian  Road,  on  through  the  construction  of  the  great  Roman 
highways  down  to  the  present.  She  describes  the  construction 
methods  of  Tresaguet,  the  famous  French  pioneer  road  builder,  the 
improved  methods  of  the  two  Scotch  engineers,  John  Loudon  Mac- 
Adam  and  Thomas  Telford,  and  finally  enters  upon  the  history  of 
road  building  in  the  United  States,  of  which  she  gives  the  following 
account: 

Road  building  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  colonial  days  and  was 
acknowledged  a need  in  the  first  years  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  roadways 
generally  followed  Indian  trails  and  cow  paths  and  the  ways  of  the  wild  animals,  as 
the  settlers  pushed  farther  west  and  were  compelled  to  have  outlets.  Even  at  this 
time  the  young  country  advanced  funds  for  the  building  of  its  roads,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  need  of  this  movement  was  recognized  and  to  a moderate 
extent  attended  to.  Following  the  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
however,  road  building  was  entirely  forgotten  in  the  reconstruction  problems,  the 
farmer  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  maelstrom  of  sudden  commercial,  mercantile,  and 
mining  activity. 

Finally,  however,  New  Jersey,  a State  whose  farms  far  outweigh  other  considera- 
tions from  development  and  area  standpoints,  discovered  that  she  was  going  back- 
ward. Her  legislators  took  accounting,  and  the  result  was  the  first  State  aid  given 

to  road  building. 


